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400 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

But the truly ignorant are not those who do not know how to knit or cobble, or dance, 
but rather those who are unaware of what really makes a man honorable and good 
(Ka\bv Kai dyaddv). 

William Chislett, Jr. 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



THE NEW AND THE OLD METRIC 

In the Classical Journal for February (IX, 212) Dr. Husband states the 
case for the "modern" school of metricists, as they prefer to be called, rather 
than "new," and states it very fully and lucidly. If nothing else is gained, 
the stimulation of interest in a subject of high significance is thereby assured. 

But it is by no means certain that the way indicated by the modern 
metricists is as promising as they assume. Professor White urges the study 
of the ancient metricians, in preference to those that followed Hermann, 
and especially in preference to the logaoedists. There can be no doubt that a 
careful study of Hephaestion and of his forerunners and epitomators will yield 
results, but it is more than doubtful whether the solution of difficulties is to 
be sought in this direction. These men were removed by many centuries from 
those that devised and successfully used the Greek lyrical forms. While the 
analytic critics of ancient times often show keenness in the classification and 
interpretation of existing facts, the setting-forth of a historical development was 
not a matter in which they excelled. To be quite fair, it scarcely interested 
them. In other subjects, such as grammar, the categories of Greek science are 
rather schemata devised especially for the phenomena collected, than anything 
which was deducible from the history of the forms. So, in metric, it is open 
to question whether most of their forms are not artificial schemes constructed 
to make up a rounded and logical system, and whether they had any basis in 
actual poetic practice. Does anyone believe that the amphibrach, or palim- 
bacchaeus, or molossus was a real foot ? Or with those metricists who dis- 
tinguished between various degrees of the /xaxpa from the first degree, such as 
I}, to the sixth, exemplified in o-7rAayx~ ? Aristoxenus (Harm., sec. 30) has a 
passage well worth noting, which ends as follows: ko.$6\ov S' emtciv, y plv 
pv$ixo7roua woXXas Kal irai'ToSairas K<.i>r/creis Kirarai, 01 oe 7rdSes ots <r77/itmvo/x£0a 
tous pvOpovs dirXas tc /cai -ras aii-as da. Aristoxenus can hardly be right, 
if Hephaestion's list of possible ttoSss (iii. 2) is authentically gotten from actual 
verses. And surely the pupil of Aristotle is better authority than the teacher 
of the Emperor Verus. 

To Aristophanes, who was much nearer to the melos in time, and infinitely 
nearer in spirit, all the lyrical portions of a tragedy are gathered under the term 
TapeXr) (Ranae, vss. 1248, 1262). The Platonic Socrates (Rep. 400b) refers his 
hearers to the musician Damon for fuller knowledge of the dactylic or enoplic 
rhythms. Indeed, the attempt to study pvBfUKrj or p.tTpiKyj apart from music 
is already deplored by Aristoxenus. If, therefore, the lyrical meters were 
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inseparably associated in practice with music, it is at least plausible that their 
rhythm was as much the rhythm of the music as of the words. And if this is 
so, the understanding of Greek music is much more necessary than ingenious 
hypotheses about the essence of the various meters. 

Now, of Greek music we have abundant remains, but unfortunately they 
still lack their interpreter. Erwin Rohde was believed to be busy with the 
matter just before his death. As a matter of fact, the task would seem to need 
someone who, like Rohde, combined a high degree of artistic sensibility with a 
most exacting scholarship. But the difficulty of a problem is no reason for 
shirking it. Greek music has yet to be thoroughly attacked with full scientific 
equipment, which will include a really complete study of all existing musical 
forms and instruments, and for this anthropologists are daily gathering ma- 
terial. Secondly, it will demand a mastery of the physiology and psychology 
of rhythm, which is itself a task of the first magnitude. 

That may seem an arid and dreary road to the Delectable Mountains, but 
it is worth while if the end is worth while. When we consider that Greek poetry 
is one of the supreme art-forms of Mediterranean civilization and that without 
a real grasp of its form, we are reduced to do as Cicero did, viz., to read the 
lyrics as though they were formless, it is scarcely open to classicists to question 
the value of the end in view, after having spent tomes in combating a false 
restoration of a torso, or the deviation of a line in the foundation of the pre- 
Mnesiclean Propylaea. 

Max Radin 
Newtown High School 

Elmhurst, New York City 



DE LEGE PA PI A 



In his article on "The Prosecution of Archias" (Classical Journal, IX, 168) 
Mr. Husband states: "In the event of conviction there was apparently no 
penalty prescribed, but the person convicted was simply thereafter excluded 
from participation in the privileges of citizenship." 

This would seem to be an error, in view of Cicero De off. iii. 47: "Male 
etiam qui peregrinos urbibus uti prohibent eosque exterminant, ut Pennus 
apud patres nostros; Papius nuper. Nam esse pro cive, qui civis non sit, 
rectum est non licere." Further Dio Cassius 37, 0: /cat iv tovt<o jtoVtcs ol iv 
rrj 'P(o/tj; 8ia.Tpif$ovTts ir\r]v iw ry\v vvv IraXcav o'lkovvtuov i£(Tre<r<j>v Tatov tcvos 
HainrLov &t]fi.dp)(ov yv<x>/xrj ; oreeS)) i£e!ro\a£ov Kal ovk i&OKOvv imrrjSaoi. <r<pL<nv 
etvai fwotKctv. 

From these citations it must be evident that the Lex Papia very specifically 
was a £evr]\acrui and contained as its sanction the penalty of expulsion. That 
in the nature of things it could not be executed is quite another matter. 

Max Radin 
New York City 



